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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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StreetSense began in August 2003 after 
Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Henson 
approached the National Coalition for 
the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated 
volunteers, Street Sense published its 
first issue in November 2003. In 2005, 
Street Sense achieved 501 (c) 3 status 
as a nonprofit organization, formed a 
board of directors and hired a full-time 
executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 
active vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 
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Each vendor functions as an in- 
lependant contractor for Street 
Sense. That means he or she re¬ 
invests in the organization with 
LVN every purchase.hg\ , 

Vendors purchase the paper for 
50 cents/issue, which will then 
be sold to you for a suggested 
donation of $2. 
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Street Sense publishes 
the newspaper. 



75% supports the vendors 
helping them overcome 
homelessness and poverty. 


Vendors buy the news- 
aper for 50 cents each. 
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As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for 
a voluntary donation of $2.00, I 
agree not to ask for more than two 
dollars or solicit donations for 
Street Sense by any other means. 

2. I will only purchase the paper from 
Street Sense staff and volunteers and 
will not sell papers to other vendors. 

3. I agree to treat all others, including 
customers, staff, volunteers, and 
other vendors, respectfully at all 
times. I will refrain from threatening 
others, pressuring customers into 
making a donation, or in engaging in 
behavior that condones racism, 
sexism, classism, or other prejudices. 

4. I agree not to distribute copies of 
Street Sense on metro trains and 
buses or on private property. 

5. I agree to abide by the Street Sense 
vendor territorial policy at all times 
and will resolve any related disputes I 


have with other vendors in a 
professional manner. 

6. I understand that I am not an 
employee of Street Sense , Inc. but an 
independent contractor. 

7. I agree to sell no additional goods or 
products when distributing Street Sense . 

8. I will not distribute Street Sense under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 

9. I understand that my badge and (if 
applicable) vest are property of Street 
Sense, Inc. and will not deface them. I 
will present my badge when purchasing 
Street Sense . I will always display my 
badge when distributing Street Sense . 

10. I agree to support Street Sense's 
mission statement. In doing so I 
will work to support the Street 
Sense community and uphold its 
values of honesty, respect, support, 
and opportunity. 
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Advocates Say City Budget Falls Short 


By Mary Otto and Aldo Sainanti 

Street Sense Staff 


A fiscal year 2015 budget that won pre¬ 
liminary approval May 28 from the DC 
City Council funds initiatives to address 
homelessness among veterans, families 
and youth. It provides millions to a major 
program that aims to build and preserve 
low-cost apartments. 

DC City Council Chairman Phil Mendel- 
son praised the spending plan for “sustain¬ 
ing important investments in affordable 
housing...” and making “significant invest¬ 
ments in the area of human services...” 

However, the budget, which is expected 
to go to a final vote later this month, has 
disappointed advocates for the poor dur¬ 
ing a year when homelessness is on the 
rise in the city. 

“There are some pretty important 
homeless programs that haven’t been 
funded sufficiently, particularly given the 
increase in the COG (Metropolitan Wash¬ 
ington Council of Governments) report,” 
said Kate Coventry, a policy analyst for 
the DC Fiscal Policy Institute. 

The recently released COG study 
showed a 13 percent increase in home¬ 
lessness in the city since last year. A total 
of 7,748 men, women and children were 
counted here during the annual one-day 
assessment of homeless people that took 
place in January, up from 2013. The in¬ 
crease was largely attributed to a rise in 
homeless families. The count included 
1,231 homeless families, a 25 percent in¬ 
crease over 2013. 

The city’s FY15 budget includes $7 
million to pay for permanent supportive 
housing (PSH) for homeless veterans and 


families. It also provides $3 million to 
help house additional homeless families 
through the Local Rent Supplement Pro¬ 
gram (LRSP) as well as funding to hire ten 
social workers to staff the city’s family 
shelter at DC General Hospital. 

A city initiative to end youth home¬ 
lessness will receive $1.3 million to pay 
for 10 transitional beds, five emergency 
shelter beds and a youth intake center to 
identify and assist homeless young people. 

Advocates had hoped for as much 
as $10 million to combat homelessness 
among youth. They had also pressed for 
$2.5 million to help homeless singles, 
which was not included in the budget ap¬ 
proved by the council, Coventry noted. 

“We’d like additional funding for LRSP 
and PSH for families,” she added. 

During the weeks leading up to the city 
council vote, advocates stressed that a 
loss of affordable housing due to rapid 
gentrification of many city neighborhoods 
has contributed to the increase in home¬ 
lessness in the city. 

As approved, the FY 2015 budget in¬ 
cludes $79 million for the Housing Pro¬ 
duction Trust Fund, which is the city’s 
main tool for creating and preserving af¬ 
fordable housing. But Elizabeth Falcon, 
campaign organizer for the the Coalition 
for Nonprofit Housing and Economic De¬ 
velopment said affordable housing advo¬ 
cates believe more funding is needed for 
the program. 

“The Mayor committed $100 million last 
year (for affordable housing) and most of 
it went to the trust fund,” said Falcon. 


The money was enough to provide 1,260 
affordable units, she said. 

“We would like to see the city commit 
to that baseline of $100 million a year,” 
said Falcon. “We are aiming for that $100 
million still.” 

The budget includes $8.9 million for 
a recreation center to be located at the 
Alexander Crummell School in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Ivy City, where community ac¬ 
tivists continue to fight plans for a tour 
bus depot. They contend a bus facility will 
contribute pollution and traffic to their 
neighborhood. 

Throughout the budget season, anti¬ 
poverty advocates have worked to raise 
awareness about their priorities with 
marches and other events. 

A May 23 rally brought together mem¬ 
bers from a wide range of organizations 
to demand spending to improve the living 
conditions of DC’s poorest residents. 

At that event, held in front of Council- 
woman Muriel Bowser’s office at the John 
A. Wilson Building, the DC Fair Budget Co¬ 
alition hosted a public panel called “Close 
the Divide.” 

Speakers represented groups including 
the People for Fairness Coalition, DC for 
Democracy, Academy of Hope, and the 
Washington Legal Clinic for the Homeless 
who stressed the importance of funding 
to preserve and create affordable housing 
and combat homelessness. 

Bowser, who defeated Mayor Vincent 
Gray in the Democratic primary and is run¬ 
ning for mayor, did not attend, but two of 
her staff members were present to listen 
to the concerns 
and stories of resi¬ 
dents from DC’s 
eight wards. The 
most vocal speak¬ 
ers were those 
living at the DC 
General shelter. 

“We all have 
rights. It’s hard 
to speak out when 
all the odds are 
against you,” said 
Geraldine Cun¬ 
ningham, a col¬ 
lege graduate now 
living at the city’s 
family shelter. 

When the mayor 
first unveiled his 
$10.7 billion FY15 
budget in April, 
he stressed the 
importance of al¬ 
locating city funds 




Geraldine Cunningham, who stays at DC 
General, presses for more help for home¬ 
less families. 
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to address homelessness among veter¬ 
ans and families. He included money to 
help end homelessness among veterans 
in the city by 2015 and announced a “500 
Families, 100 Days” campaign geared to 
getting homeless families out of the crum¬ 
bling DC General shelter and into safe and 
stable homes. In his budget address, Gray 
acknowledged deteriorating conditions at 
DC General and said “I would like to shut 
it down.” 

Still, at the recent budget rally, the 
prospect of help seemed remote to 
Cunningham. 

“What can you do now?” she asked. 
“There is a crisis going on right now.” 

Activist Robert Warren, a Street Sense 
vendor who also leads the grassroots 
People for Fairness Coalition, said he was 
weary of the annual struggle. I’ve been 
coming to city hall each budget season for 
six years now. I’m tired of it. Each year 
we beg for crumbs. Nothing changes,” he 
said. “With homelessness up 13 percent 
since last year, more funding, and more 
effective use of those funds, is needed to 
make sure that change is actually headed 
in the right direction.” 


















New Life 
at Central 
Union Mission 


By Mark Rose 

Volunteer 



JeffTooles, manager of Central Union Mission's food service. 
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Jeff Tooles turned his back on the 
crackhouse in Annapolis on a cold, wet 
night in 1991. 

He knew he had to escape. 

His addictions to drugs and alcohol 
were ruining his life. He had touched rock 
bottom. He knew if he stayed in Annapo¬ 
lis, his life would continue to spiral down, 
and down. 

He started walking. He knew he 
couldn’t turn back. 

“All I knew is that if I go back this way, 
I’m going to die; so I just kept walking 
and walking.” 

He didn’t know where he was. 

“I didn’t have an answer.” 

All he knew was that he had to keep 
going. 

It started raining and he was hungry. 

He just kept putting one foot in front 
of the other. 

He walked 31 miles, all the way to 
downtown Washington, DC. 

When he got to the city he asked a man 
on the street where he might find help. 

The man suggested going to the Central 
Union Mission. Tooles went there. 

He got a meal, a change of clothes 
and a bunk, where he spent the night. 
In the morning, he talked with the chap¬ 
lain about his life. He mentioned he had 
attended a Baptist church when he was 
young but had “stepped straight away” 
from religion as he got older. 

The chaplain told him about Central 
Union Mission’s spiritual transformation 
program. Tooles decided to give it a try. 

The 14 months he spent with the pro¬ 
gram changed his life. He left the Mission 
for a job in a nursing home in Northeast 
DC called Midlantic Manor, got his own 
apartment and bought himself a car. 

After being “rescued” from his down¬ 
ward spiral, he felt “tremendously better.” 

When he had been addicted, he had 
spent time in jail. His mind had been so 
addled by drugs it had stopped working. 

“I couldn’t remember what I just read.” 


Being clean had allowed his mind to 
heal. “Now I’m completely better,” he 
can say today. 

Tooles took a computer certification 
course. He also began to think about be¬ 
coming an electrician. He went to the 
Brotherhood of Electricians office in Land- 
over, MD, and took a test, with the idea of 
going to school to obtain a master electri¬ 
cian rating. He also thought of pursuing 
the training he would need to become a 
heating and air-conditioning mechanic. 

But though he was moving steadily for¬ 
ward, he never forgot his connection to 
Central Union Mission. During his Tues¬ 
days and Wednesdays off from the nursing 
home he volunteered at the place where 
he first began to rebuild his life. 

“I felt like this is where my life-chang¬ 
ing experience happened, so I wanted to 
give back.” 

He started cooking for the men. 

The mission’s executive director at the 
time, Tony Marciano, seeing Tooles’ atti¬ 
tude and dedication, called him to his of¬ 
fice. He told him he wanted to give Tooles 
a stipend as a token for his work to save 
him some commuting expense. 

Two months after that, Marciano called 
Tooles back to his office, noticed that he 
had been praying, and suggested Tooles 
join the ministry. 

“Because I wouldn’t go away,” Tooles 
said. “I just kept coming back,” and add¬ 
ed, “I looked at him and said: you didn’t 
need to tell ME that.” 

“I’ve been here ever since; I love it.” 
Tooles stayed with Central Union Mission’s 
food service and now manages it; he is 
responsible for the entire organization, 
including banquets. He’s now been there 
20 years. 

(A reporter on a recent visit there who 
got fed while doing story interviews can 
testify that the food quality and quantity 
far exceeded what he anticipated, and 
would be an incentive for anybody to want 
to come there and eat.) 


Tooles said he likes being a servant. “It 
just brings joy to other people’s lives. It 
fills me with joy; and it feels good to be a 
blessing to somebody. I’m ready to jump 
in wherever you need me.” 

He often acts as a local area recruiter 
for the center. When he is in his car on 
the street and sees somebody in need, he 
says, “Get in, get in, just get in; I’ve got 
something to show you.” 


Tooles related his transformational ex¬ 
perience to his brother and nephew, who 
both went through similar troubles and 
lived in the same Annapolis house. Both 
men have also managed to turn their lives 
around. Tooles’ nephew is now in the U.S. 
Army. He is married and the father of two, 
stationed in N.C. 

His brother now works for the U.S. Na¬ 
val Academy’s food service. 
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A New Home 

Central Union Mission itself has been 
through some serious changes in its 130 
year history. Started in 1884, in the wake 
of the Civil War, as a gospel rescue minis¬ 
try for the city’s needy and homeless, it 
is the oldest continuously operating shel¬ 
ter in Washington. It has survived world 
wars, gentrification projects and numer¬ 


ILLU STRATI ON BY DAVID SEROTA 

ous relocations. 

But three and a half years ago the in¬ 
stitution’s future seemed to hang in the 
balance. The Mission’s old home, located 


in a rapidly gentrifying area, on the cor¬ 
ner of R and 14th Streets NW was under 
contract to a developer. At the same time, 
the Mission’s plan of moving to its current 
location in the city-owned building near 
Union Station was being challenged. 

Neighborhood activists worried that the 
homeless shelter would bring crime and 
trouble to their community. Civil libertar¬ 
ians, citing the Mission’s long history of 


requiring men to participate in religious 
services, were concerned that city support 
for the mission would violate the principle 
of separation of church and state. 


The community activists were offered 
assurances that the Mission would be 
a force for good in their neighborhood. 
Shelter officials also responded to the 
civil libertarians’ worries, stating that the 
Mission had dropped its requirement that 
men attend daily prayer services in 2007. 
Men who do not wish to pray are allowed 
to spend the time in quiet contemplation, 
they said. 

After lengthy negotiations with the 
city, the Mission signed a 40-year lease 
on the Gales School building with a 25- 
year extension. 

Months of work and a multi-million dol¬ 
lar construction project ensued. Today, 
the freshly-renovated facility at 65 Mas¬ 
sachusetts Ave., NW is considerably larger 
and better-designed for the Mission’s work 
than the old place, noted executive direc¬ 
tor David Treadwell as he proudly led a 
tour. The well-lit interior design seems 
inviting. The move has enabled the center 
to now have 170 beds for homeless shelter 
residents, up from 140 before. On dan¬ 
gerously cold winter nights, the staff puts 
out extra beds, accommodating as many 
as 190 men. 

“Word is getting out that we’re here 
and we’re good,” Treadwell said. “This 
is a clean, safe place with lots of food; it’s 
worth giving us a try.” 

Many of the men just stay as overnight 
guests. Others stay much longer. These 
days, Central Union Mission offers three 
programs for long-term residents: spiritual 
transformation, job readiness and educa¬ 
tional support. Residents who have jobs 
are asked to offer a monthly payment for 
their room usually ranging from $100 to 
$150 per month. The idea is to get them 
in the habit of paying rent, but not to ex¬ 
haust their earnings. 

The new facility includes a suite of 
rooms designed to house a family having 
an emergency. There is also a weight room 
for working out, a clothing room and a 
large spiritual living room. 


Some beds are grouped in spacious, 
well-lit dormitory-style rooms. Other 
beds are placed in smaller rooms offering 
more privacy to men who have advanced 
through Mission programs. 

While there are other shelters in the 
city, Treadwell believes that Central 
Union Mission gets closer than some oth¬ 
ers in truly addressing the root of a per¬ 
son’s problems. 

“We’re an emergency facility for peo¬ 
ple overcoming their emergencies.” 

In the new location, shelter staffers 
have resumed the work they have done 
for decades: offering men such as Tooles 
refuge from the streets and offering them 
beds, food and and other necessities such 
as identity cards. 

“Anyone who wants to come in, we 
take them,” said Shirley Johnson, direc¬ 
tor of social work. 

When and if the man is ready, the task 
of rebuilding a life begins. Prayer is part 
of the work. So is reuniting with loved 
ones, said Johnson. 

“We infuse the gospel with them and 
we sense change in the men from their 
conversation and how they approach 
their family.” 

Some of the men have never had a job, 
and Central Union Mission offers them job 
training, which enables them to start a 
career. The goal is always self-sufficiency. 

The staff members see themselves as 
working through God, and several said in 
interviews they think God meant them to 
be there and make this their life’s work. 

Johnson added that in many cases, no¬ 
body’s ever sat down with the men and 
listened to them. Often they have expe¬ 
rienced trauma they need to talk about. 
They may have been sexually abused or 
told they were ugly and worthless. 

“A lot have been feeling unloved and 
under-valued,” said Johnson. “Most of the 
men who come to us are broken; we offer 
them our faith and love. 



























Task Force Begins to Wind Down 



By Reginald Black 

Vendor ; "Da Street Reportin' Artist" 

The future of 
the historic Federal 
City Shelter at Sec¬ 
ond and D Streets 
NW remains uncer¬ 
tain as a specially- 
appointed task 
force charged with 
planning its future 
continues its delib¬ 
erations and gath¬ 
ers feedback from men and women who 
are staying at the shelter. 

A federal agreement requiring that the 
crumbling 1,350-bed facility be used for 
homeless services expires in 2016. The 
sprawling shelter is often referred to 
simply as CCNV for the Community for 
Creative Non-Violence, the activist group 
that turned the former Federal City Col¬ 
lege building into a shelter in the 1980s. 

At an April meeting to discuss the prop¬ 
erty, the CCNV shelter task force offered 
insight to members of the DC City Council 
and the mayor. 

Richard Bradley, executive director of 
Downtown DC Business Improvement Dis¬ 
trict, a nonprofit organization concerned 
with the city’s physical, economic and 
social environment, presented some task 
force findings as well as options for rec¬ 
ommendations to city officials. Ward 1 
City Councilman Jim Graham, who chairs 
the council’s human services committee, 
said plans are at a critical stage. 

Over months of meetings, the task 
force has weighed a number of issues, 
including how best to serve the home¬ 
less, whether by building a new facility 
or refurbishing the current building on 


the site. They have also discussed what 
kind of services and housing should be 
provided and whether the special needs 
of different segments of the homeless 
population could be better addressed by 
a new facility than in the current emer¬ 
gency shelter. 

Panel members said they liked the idea 
of different kinds of housing for differ¬ 
ent groups, and said they believed ser¬ 
vices should remain on-site. They also 
had a positive view of making a priority 
of serving individuals with disabilities, 
the elderly and those who are long-term, 
chronically homeless. 

Bradley said the task force has arrived 
at some good recommendations and has 
found ways to aggregate services. He de¬ 
scribed possible unit-style housing with 
about 200 square feet per person, which 
would be a different approach than the 
current dorm-style accommodations. He 
noted that very few locations exist with 
large numbers of building units for home¬ 
less people. Another possible option 
would be to sell the entire property; this 
would require relocating residents for up 
to three years to a building behind the 
existing structure and eventual relocation 
to the new site. 

There was a feeling that the future of 
CCNV should be tied to a concrete mea¬ 
sure to end chronic homelessness. “I think 
we can do a lot more to address the issues 
that drop people here,” said Julia Light- 
foot, executive director of Clean and So¬ 
ber Streets. 

Task force members said they felt that 
any new development should be sustain¬ 
able and environmentally-friendly. Mem¬ 
bers also want the redevelopment phase 
to include efforts to enable families, in¬ 
cluding families with no children, to be 


housed or sheltered together regardless 
of gender. 

But Diana Pillsbury, an advocate for 
the homeless, said the task force process 
is undemocratic. She was of the opinion 
that the homeless do not have a real voice 
at the table, aside from CCNV Executive 
Director Rico Harris. 

Schyla Pondexter-Moore of Empower 
DC’s public housing campaign said any 
planning should include people of low in¬ 
come because public housing is never in 
the equation. 

With little consensus, the task force 
ended the April meeting with a plan to 
hold another session soon in preparation 
for a public hearing and begin to finalize 
the plan for the property. 

A second meeting of the CCNV task 
force was held on May 1 to discuss and 
possibly vote on a statement of principles. 

Graham said that he was under the 
impression the May 1 meeting might be 
the last. 

“If we come together, we can do great 
things,” he said. “We’re maintaining a 
model for wraparound services.” 

Patty Mullahy Fugere from the Wash¬ 
ington Legal Clinic said there was agree¬ 
ment about obtaining a state-of-the-art 
assessment of the building, and the group 
wanted to make sure to include Housing 
First in its recommendations. Fugere said 
the group wanted to make sure that ex¬ 
cellent programming would be part of 
the redevelopment. She also proposed a 
24-hour low barrier shelter be included 
in the redevelopment. 

Bradley said that green and sustainable 
means healthy, referring to the possibil¬ 
ity of new construction on the site. He 
also stressed the importance of needing a 
clear understanding about which individu¬ 
als need services and those who do not. 

“What we are suggesting here is several 
different models,” he said. 

Although most people at the meeting 
were optimistic, some were concerned. 
Lightfoot said she felt the recommenda¬ 


tions were a completely different model 
from the current one employed by CCNV. 
“You don’t want to accommodate just a 
few people,” she said. “The concept be¬ 
hind this building was 24-hour care.” 

And in reality, she said, many men and 
women do not have any place to go. 

CCNV director Harris said that the ap¬ 
proach to the shelter should be thought 
through in the process and that the front 
door needs to stay open -- wide open. 
There are “people in this room because 
the city ran out of vouchers,” he said. 

During the meeting, care providers came 
under fire from residents and advocates. 

CCNV resident Shacona Ward negatively 
compared Harris to famed advocate Mitch 
Snyder. She described Harris as a “block¬ 
er” and said she feels the changes aren’t 
sufficient. Ward also stressed a need to 
expose things for the way they are. 

Abdul R. Tawaab, another resident of 
CCNV, said the community shelter should 
be run more democratically and that con¬ 
ditions needed to be drastically improved. 

“Rico Harris, I think he should encour¬ 
age participation,” Tawaab said. “There 
are so many horrendous acts that go on 
here, people in here are terrified. I don’t 
think this project should be rushed be¬ 
cause of some deadline, my purpose here 
is to find a way to eradicate homeless¬ 
ness. I’m here to get out of here.” 

Valerie Williams, a member of the Or¬ 
ganization of United People, said people 
are afraid and reaching out. “People be 
coming to us are afraid, this has to stop,” 
she said. “There is a way and compassion 
for things. If your heart not right, you not 
right, so y’all get it right or move on.” 

Homeless advocate Eric Sheptock, an¬ 
other ex officio member of the task force, 
said he felt the committee was doing 
things over peoples’ heads. 

The task force voted in favor of a state¬ 
ment of principles, deciding that the in¬ 
formation should be circulated to all 
providers to gather residents’ input. 


Volunteer with Street Sense! 

We're currently looking for volunteers to assist 
with planning community forums and managing 
our social media activity. 

For more details visit StreetSense.org/Volunteer 

or 

e-mail Communications and Marketing Director Jennifer Okosun 
directly: 202.347.2006 x 15 | jennifer@streetsense.org 
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Sixth Graders Come Face to 
Face with Homelessness 


By Rachel Cain, Editorial Intern 

“Are you ready?” Ressurrection Graves 
asked an audience of about fifty sixth- 
graders. 

“YES!” the students cheered. Then they 
settled down and listened to Graves and 
other speakers share stories about their 
personal experiences with homelessness. 

The students were from the Maret 
School and the Washington School for 
Girls, where sixth grade coursework plac¬ 
es a special emphasis upon the problem of 
homelessness. As part of the partnership 
between the two schools, students vol¬ 
unteer weekly at SOME (So Others Might 
Eat), a Northwest Washington interfaith 
organization that offers a wide range of 
services to the homeless. 

The students also take opportunities to 
attend events such as the May 28 presen¬ 
tation by Graves and other speakers from 
the National Coalition for the Homeless’ 
Faces of the Homeless Speakers’ Bureau. 

To some, it might seem that these pre¬ 
teenagers might not be old enough to 
grasp the complexities of topics such as 
homelessness and hunger. But Eliza Alex¬ 
ander, Director of Service Learning at the 
Maret School, said she believes that sixth 
graders are at the perfect age to begin 
learning about the issues of social injus¬ 
tice as well as the possible solutions. 

“Middle-schoolers have a sharp sense of 
justice and fairness,” she said. “They’re 
very outraged about food security and 
other social issues.” 


Niles Speight-Leggett, a sixth-grader at 
the Maret School, said that he and his fel¬ 
low students appreciated the chance to 
help the homeless as volunteers at SOME. 
In addition, he said, their work sorting do¬ 
nated clothes, packaging gifts and help¬ 
ing with food distribution had given them 
deeper insights into poverty and need. 

“It’s really eye-opening about home¬ 
lessness,” he said. “Once, there wasn’t 
enough food for everyone who needed it 
at SOME.” 

To help the sixth-graders further grasp 
the realities of hunger and inequality, 
the students participate in a “Hunger 
Banquet,” in which randomly selected 
students get to dine on elaborate meals 
while others have only a few morsels. 

“It represents the ‘luck of life,”’ ex¬ 
plained Celia Waldman, a sixth-grader at 
the Maret School. “It showed how real it 
[hunger and inequality] is.” 

According to Alexander, one of the 
best ways to help the students under¬ 
stand homelessness on a personal level 
is through programs like the NCH’s “Fac¬ 
es of Homelessness” Speakers Bureau. 
“Faces of Homelessness” features speak¬ 
ers who are either homeless or formerly 
homeless. These speakers describe their 
individual experiences with homelessness 
for their audience. 

“The speakers have really been a 
highlight,” Alexander said. “They make 
it real.” 


Ressurrection Graves told the students 
that she became homeless because she 
tried to start a business during the finan¬ 
cial recession. When her business failed 
she also lost her house and entered the 
homeless system along with her daughter. 
She worked with another homeless man, 
who is now her husband, to regain housing. 

"The speakers have 
really been a high¬ 
light. They make 
[homelessness] real." 

-Eliza Alexander, Director of Service 
Learning at the Martet School 


Another speaker, Dae’Jah Graves, the 
daughter of Ressurrection Graves, be¬ 
came homeless when she was in seventh 
grade, only one year above the students 
in the audience. While she had to deal 
with the regular difficulties of school the 
sixth-graders themselves encountered, 
Dae’Jah also faced the added challenge 
of not having her own home to return 
to every night. As the sixth-graders might 
well have imagined, it was difficult for 
her to explain to her teachers why she 
was not able to turn her assignments in 
on time. However, now she is housed with 
her mother and is about to begin college 
at a four-year university. 

A third speaker, T. Sanders, became 
homeless when she was in third grade. 
As she shared her story of dropping out 
of school, returning to college, having a 
child, starting a business, becoming home¬ 
less again, and finally getting housing 
again, she left the students with a final 
message: “You can get through anything. I 
worked my way out of poverty. I lost many 
things, but not myself.” 

As Ressurrection Graves shared her 
personal story, she interspersed it with 
larger lessons about homelessness. She 
spoke of different myths about homeless¬ 
ness and then carefully dispelled them. 
She discussed the idea that homelessness 
is someone else’s problem, such as a shel¬ 
ter’s. She told the students that home¬ 
lessness is everyone’s problem. It takes a 
community to address it. 

“Look at what you can do to help,” she 
advised as they listened intently. 



(left to right) T. Sanders, Dae'Jah Graves, and Ressurrection Graves, share their experi¬ 
ences with homelessness with sixth graders from the Maret School and the Washing¬ 
ton School for Girls. 


Rally Calls for More 
Assistance for 
Homeless LGBTQ Youth 


PHOTO COURTESY OF PIX11 

On Monday June 2, dozens of 
New Yorkers gathered in Washington 
Square Park to rally for more beds for 
the homeless youth, especially for 
those in the lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
transgender and questioning (LGBTQ) 
community. According to New York 
City’s WPIX TV, those in attendance 
included not only young homeless 
people, but also famous New York¬ 
ers who supported the cause. For 
instance, Edie Windsor spoke at the 
rally. Windsor won the Supreme Court 
case United States vs. Windsor, which 
ultimately ruled that federal benefits 
apply to same-sex married couples. 

The rally officially launched the 
National Campaign for Youth Shelter. 

The protesters wanted more beds 
available for all homeless youth so 
they would not have to “couch surf” 
or live on the street. 

The protesters wanted 
more beds available 
for all homeless youth 
so they would not 
have to "couch surf" 
or live on the street 



A spokesperson for New York City 
Mayor Bill de Blasio, however, af¬ 
firmed the mayor’s pledge to keep 
the homeless youth of the city safe 
and with a bed. The spokesperson 
said the mayor is “committed to pro¬ 
viding every New Yorker who needs it 
a bed to sleep on each night in a safe 
space, which is why the mayor’s pro¬ 
posed executive budget invests in 100 
new crisis shelter beds for runaway 
and homeless youth, nearly a quarter 
of which are specifically allocated for 
LGBTQ youth.” 

-Rachel Cain 


PHOTO BY RACHEL CAIN 


















Buffalo Soldiers Ride at Rolling 
Thunder Memorial Event 


By Scott Lovell 

Vendor 

Buffalo Soldiers ride their motorcycles, 
iron horses to represent the horses that 
were ridden in the 1800s. Their object is 
to educate those who are unfamiliar with 
the racism, sacrifices and hardship that 
the Buffalo Soldiers of the 9th and 10th 
U.S. Cavalry units had to endure. Their 
vision is to instill this knowledge into the 
minds and hearts of today’s youth so that 
they can motivate them to become better 
citizens and leaders of tomorrow. 

In addition, they do good in the ‘hood 
through community service, such as feed¬ 
ing the homeless, awarding scholarships 
to graduating high school seniors and rid¬ 
ing motorcycles in support of the Make- 
A-Wish Foundation. 

I knew nothing about the Rolling Thun¬ 
der ride and it was a great pleasure for 
me to spend time with these bikers dur¬ 
ing the Memorial Day weekend. This is one 
of my favorite parts of being a vendor: It 
gives me a chance to get out and meet 
people and learn about them and tell 
them about Street Sense. A lot of people 
who don’t ride the Metro or work down¬ 
town don’t know about Street Sense. 

Rolling Thunder was a great day with 
men and women who rode to represent 
the missing in action and prisoners of war. 
The men and women were happy to speak 
to me about my cause to distribute Street 
Sense. They were supportive, and because 
there are so many homeless veterans, 
homelessness is relatable to them. 
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Are You up to the Challenge? 

By Rachel Cain, Editorial Intern m 



Challengers spend the night outside on cardboard they salvage from dumpsters. 

PHOTOS CREDIT NATIONAL COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS 


With trash bags slung over their shoul¬ 
ders, a handful of adults shuffled back 
into the kitchen at the office of the Na¬ 
tional Coalition for the Homeless. They 
were tired, ragged, and hadn’t show¬ 
ered in days. The few possessions they 
had they earned begging on street cor¬ 
ners. Now, as they reconvened for the last 
time, they knew they would return home 
and back to their normal lives. Yet, they 
were leaving with an intimate knowledge 
of what life is like for those who live with¬ 
out homes, for those who live anything 
but “normal” lives. They had just com¬ 
pleted the Homeless Challenge. 

Michael Stoops, the Director for Com¬ 
munity Organizing for the NCH, estab¬ 
lished the Homeless Challenge (originally 
the Urban Plunge) in 1989. Since then, 
over 1,000 people and 59 groups and 
organizations have participated in the 
program by living on the streets of Wash¬ 
ington, DC, for a few days in order to de¬ 
velop a greater understanding of what the 
more than 10,000 homeless people in the 
DC region experience. 

“Empathy-building, that’s the best way 
to describe the challenge,” explained 
David Pirtle, a guide with the program. 
“People come out wanting to be lifetime 
advocates for the homeless.” 

Challengers learn more about the home¬ 
less experience by participating in more 


activities throughout the day than a home¬ 
less person might typically do. They spend 
time panhandling for money, dumpster¬ 
diving, asking restaurants for leftovers at 
the end of the night, and eating at soup 
kitchens. They sleep on the concrete out¬ 
side under the watchful eye of their guide, 
so as to not take a shelter bed from some¬ 
one else who needs it. Although spending 
a few days on the street is not the same as 
being truly homeless, it does enable par¬ 
ticipants to understand some of the chal¬ 
lenges homeless people face. 

One organization in particular is intent 
on raising awareness among its members 
about the homeless community: the Na¬ 
tional Community Church (NCC), a Chris¬ 
tian non-denominational church based in 
Washington DC. 

“The heart of God breaks for the 
homeless and the vulnerable,” said Dave 
Schmidgall, a pastor at the NCC. “It’s the 



Steve Thomas (left) and Michael Stoops. 


calling of the Church to be right smack- 
dab in the middle of it.” 

The NCC, which has a special ministry 
devoted to serving the homeless, learned 
about the Homeless Challenge about a 
year and a half ago. Since then, they’ve 
sent three groups on a 72-hour challenge, 
and more groups are scheduled for the 
future. The congregants are attracted 
to the program because it enables them 
to experience the world of the homeless 
population they serve. 

“It’s like I’ve been on a storefront look¬ 
ing onto the streets, entirely blind,” said 
Schmidgall. “During the challenge it was 
as if, for the first time, I was on the inside 
looking out.” 

During the challenge, the participants 
discover how emotionally and physically 
draining homelessness is. They beg for 
money, get kicked out of libraries, receive 
rude comments from strangers, spend 
most of the day walking and get very lit¬ 
tle sleep. Yet, in spite of these hardships, 
there are still beautiful moments. 

“For all the people who walk past, the 
ones who stop make you feel grateful,” 
said one member of the NCC who recently 
completed the challenge. 

Some strangers buy the participants 
food or coffee or direct them to the near¬ 
est shelter. Others offer words of encour¬ 
agement or a handful of spare change. 
Such instances remind participants that 
such individual interactions truly make 
a difference in a homeless person’s life. 
Though they may not have the capability 
to change the world, they simply have to 
begin one step at a time. 

“While you don’t have the capacity to 
change it all, you have the capacity to 
change it all for one person,” said another 
challenger from the NCC. 


And, when people return from the 
challenge, they returned renewed with 
the urge to find more and more ways to 
“change it all” for one person. 

Some participants decide to change 
the course of their education and later 
careers by changing their majors to more 
service-oriented professions. Others de¬ 
cide to promote advocacy and teach oth¬ 
ers how to serve the homeless. Stoops has 
a bulging manila folder full of school pa¬ 
pers, reflections, emails, and newspaper 
clippings about the challenge and how it 
has affected lives. The participants learn 
more about the homeless than they ever 
did before and are committed to serving 
them and treating them as human beings. 

“Every twenty-four hours they do on 
the challenge brings a new awakening in 
different types of ways,” expressed Steve 
Thomas, who has been a guide for the 
challenge over the past six years. “Af¬ 
terwards, they take a different direction 
with their lives.” 

When the challenge ends, the passion 
for serving does not. The NCC hopes to 
enable more of its members to have this 
passion by expanding its participation with 
the Homeless Challenge. 

“Our compulsion is tangible,” empha¬ 
sized Pastor Schmidgall. “We want to end 
homelessness in the city.” 



Challengers from the NCC and guides. 
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Men Have Feelings, Too 

By Jackie Turner, Vendor 


The Case for Self-Reliance 

By Jeffrey Mcneil, Vendor 
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When most Americans think about “single parents,” they think of 
mothers. But these days there are more and more men choosing to 
raise their children alone. People assume that women are better par¬ 
ents because of their gender. This is not necessarily true. Some women 
are guilty of child abuse and more commonly, neglect. They may also 
rely on the older children to take care of the younger ones and so on. 

Men have feelings, too! They get their children taken away be¬ 
cause they didn’t carry a baby inside of them. Men love their babies, 
too. I think they have just as much right to raise their children as the mothers. 

In most courts, the child goes to the mother and the men have to prove that the 
woman is unfit to care for the child, if they want custody. Why should it have to go to 
the stage of hurting or disgracing one another in order to keep your baby? 

Most of the time a woman does not have to prove that the man is unfit. All they say is, 
“I am the mother.” People are quick to say men are no good because they are not taking 
part in the family. Maybe they feel like they don’t even have a chance. 

All I am saying is men have rights, too, as well as feelings. 


Make the Most of Your Life 

By Samuel Fullwood, Vendor 

Life is too short to waste your happiness, never try to be perfect 
in everyone else’s eyes. Regret, but learn to move on with the knowl¬ 
edge you gain by making a mistake. Appreciate what you have and let 
no one bring you down. Relax, have fun and give thanks and pray daily 
to your god. We’re not in this world to be in competition. 

Never ever turn your life over to fear. Exceed your limitations if 
this be your wish. Don’t judge, criticize, block or destroy that which 
you don’t understand. 

Your dreams and happiness depend on being sincere and faithful 
and your dedication that starts from within your mind, heart, and soul. Look back on your 
past and this will be revealed to you and you will know this to be true, no matter what. 
For if it weren’t for my past, I would not be who I am today. 

(This is something I read a while back while having my quiet time and truly un¬ 
derstood.) 

***** L | FE ISN’T ABOUT WAITING FOR THE STORM TO PASS, IT’S ABOUT LEARNING TO 
DANCE IN THE RAIN****** 



Serious Risks of Bullying 

By Ashley McMullen 


In schools across 
the nation there are 
many kids, particu¬ 
larly high school stu¬ 
dents, who are being 
bullied. Bullying is 
unwanted and aggres¬ 
sive behavior among 
people who have a 
real or perceived 
power imbalance. Usually when a child is 
bullied, it’s not a one-time event. Bully¬ 
ing not only happens in schools, but also 
in the workplace. For example, there was 
a Miami Dolphins football player who was 
bullied by one of his teammates. 

Bullying often includes making threats, 
spreading rumors, attacking some¬ 
one physically or verbally or excluding 
someone from a group on purpose. The 
negative outcomes of being bullied are 
depression, having anxiety, personal vio¬ 
lence, sexual abuse, substance abuse, 
being antisocial, poor academic perfor¬ 
mance, poor school attendance. 


Both kids who are bullied and those 
who bully others are at increased risk for 
suicide-related behaviors including think¬ 
ing about suicide, attempting suicide and 
committing suicide, research has shown. 

It is not yet known whether bullying 
directly causes suicide-related behavior. 
Yet it is correct to say that involvement 
in bullying, along with other risk factors, 
increases the chance that a young person 
will engage in suicide-related behaviors, 
according to the Centers for Disease Con¬ 
trol and Prevention. 

Whatever the reason people have for 
bullying, it is wrong because it causes 
people to be ashamed of themselves and 
may ultimately drive them to suicide. No 
person in the world should be bullied for 
who they are because, if the tables were 
turned, the bullies wouldn’t want to be 
bullied, either. 



This is a reply to 
The Case for Ameri¬ 
can History, Ta-Nehisi 
Coates’ piece in sup¬ 
port of reparations 
for black Americans 
in the current issue 
of The Atlantic. 

In 1 963, Robert 
Kennedy met with James Baldwin and 
black intellectuals to discuss race rela¬ 
tions. In 1968, the Kerner Commission was 
formed to discuss civil unrest and race 
relations. In 1997, Bill Clinton met with 
civil rights leaders to have a forum on 
race. In 2008, Barack Obama was elected 
president,an event many heralded as the 
dawn of a post-racial society. His reelec¬ 
tion ultimately settled the race question 
and the issue has been exhausted and dis¬ 
cussed ad infinitum. 

We don’t need any more conversations 
on race. 

When Frederick Douglass was asked 
a question about what to do with freed 
slaves, he told a group of abolitionists, 
“Our answer is, do nothing with them; 
if you see him plowing in the open field, 
mind your business, and let them mind 
theirs. You’re doing with them is their 
greatest misfortune. They have been un¬ 
done by your doings, and all they now ask, 
and really have need of at your hands, is 
just to let them alone.” 

There are many kind-hearted people 
that mean well and are only trying to help. 
However, if you are going to have a life 
fulfilled, you have to break free from well- 
meaning people and think for yourself. 

It’s been five years since I took a drink 
and seven years since I slept outside. Now, 

I am currently employed and self-sustain¬ 
ing. I don’t receive a penny in federal as¬ 
sistance and this only occurred because I 
no longer surround myself with intellectu¬ 
als and experts. They mean well, but if 
you surround yourself with too many, you 
will not get ahead. 

My journey’s been long, but today I no 
longer look for or rely on people to do 
things for me that I can do for myself. I’m 
no longer bound to a belief, institution or 
party: I am 100 percent self-reliant. 

My break from civil rights and left-wing 
ideologies didn’t happen overnight. My 
evolution began on election night Tuesday, 
November 6, 1984. I was a product of the 
‘80s and grew up in the Reagan era. Back 
then, I neither cared about politics nor 
knew what the parties stood for. My par¬ 
ents were liberal Democrats who actively 
campaigned for Walter Mondale. 

What I did know was no one in my 
neighborhood liked Mondale. Most of my 
neighbors were white and everyone had 
signs for Ronald Reagan on their lawns. 
However, my parents were good cam¬ 
paigners and they found a coalition of 


Mondale supporters. 

That evening our family went to see the 
election results at a ballroom. It was a 
grand spectacle of about 30 people. The 
results were displayed on a widescreen 
television. At 8 pm Walter Cronkite de¬ 
clared Ronald Reagan the winner, with 
Mondale winning only Minnesota and 
Washington, DC. 

I was never so humiliated in my life. 
My parents supported a candidate so far 
to the left that even Massachusetts, New 
York and California didn’t vote for him. 

My most memorable moment came 
when an elderly Jewish lady couldn’t un¬ 
derstand why Mondale lost so badly when 
everyone she knew voted for him. 

At that moment I hated my parents, I 
felt screwed, I was black living in a town 
full of white conservatives and my parents 
wanted to be activists. They were locked 
in the throes of the civil rights mindset. 

Their attitudes rubbed off on me: 
Whitey done me dirty and I wanted what 
was mine. However, I learned later that 
whites weren’t the only ones who robbed 
and plundered throughout history. There 
are many blacks, Puerto Ricans, Italians 
and Jews that match the white man in 
greed and corruption. 

We don't need any more 
conversations on race. 

I realize today no race is exempt 
from corruption and greed. Truth is, if 
we kicked out every white male in this 
country and came back a year later you 
would find another group of people who 
have control over all the money, wealth 
and power. 

White people are no longer the prob¬ 
lem: we are our own worst enemy. 

The white man doesn’t tell us to not 
to go school, make a bunch of babies, or 
rob, steal from and kill one another. The 
white man doesn’t tell black people to 
elect corrupt officials who rob the com¬ 
munity and then play the race card when 
they get in trouble. 

Ninety-six per cent of us voted for 
Barack Obama and black unemployment 
is now at the highest since they began 
taking labor statistics. 

It is time to quit looking for white 
people to solve our problems when other 
immigrant groups who have been mis¬ 
treated can come into our communities 
with no money, job or property and hire 
their own people while we stand in line 
buying their products. 

Racism is becoming virtually nonex¬ 
istent while backwardness is becoming 
more prevalent. 



























The Street Sense Writers’ Group is led by two writing professionals and 
meets every Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. The group’s goal is to develop 
ideas and collaborate on the next great issue of Street Sense. 



Thinking of Life Lived 

By Robert Warren, Vendor 


Thinking of life lived and that joy of motherhood, a father, my dad, could be good 
Living in another time when we would find young minds with no thoughts of death, no 
need to see her die 

So, so many eyes cry. Once again our young have left us to ask: why? 

Why must we live out in real time the movie in our mind? 

The pain and people who die 

After so many mass murders, we have no tears left to cry 
And mothers and fathers no longer a family at home 
A young disturbed mind all alone 
No plot on his own 

The thoughts of killing won’t leave us alone 

Oh, the beautiful and the best young hearts and all we can say 

Is Lord Lord Lord, why oh why did my son die? 

I pray he would return this day. Why? 


rm Still Standing and Still Writing 


By Gerald Anderson, Vendor 

I want everyone 
to know that I’m 
well and that I’m 
just taking some 
time for myself. 
I’m still standing 
and still writing. 
So even though 
I’m not at my usu¬ 
al post for now, 
please continue to look for my Katrina 
story in Street Sense. And don’t forget my 
daily words: Good morning, good morn¬ 
ing. Have a blessed day! 


If anyone wants to write to me or send 
a card, I would be happy to hear from you 
about my Katrina story or anything else. 

My address is: 

Gerald Anderson 
Phoenix House 
521 N. Quincy Street 
Arlington, VA 22203 

I look forward to seeing you when I’m 
back on my post. I’ll be looking for you 
then! 


Giving Mental Health a 

By Angie Whitehurst, Vendor 

Do we need to 
take seriously the 
legacy and rebirth 
of Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital, at one 
time the best in the 
nation, the best in 
the world for men¬ 
tal health? Yes! 

Do we need to 
enhance and lobby for federal dollars for 
mental health and neurological research 
for stroke, Parkinson’s, Alzheimer’s, MS, 
dementia, schizophrenia and a myriad of 
other illnesses, both organic and psycho¬ 
logical? Yes! 

The federal government, in trying to 
save money, has made some bad decisions. 

Now we have mental health deficien¬ 
cies nationwide. Have you heard of brain 


It is Being Done 

By Chon Gotti, Vendor 

Whatever he thinks and whatever his 
plans are, they are being done 
That is why he works with a greater re¬ 
laxation and all smiles 
Automatically he becomes motivated 
and works according to the divine within 
The universe takes care of all his posi¬ 
tive vibrations and carries out all his orders 


Boost 


damage from drug use, post-traumatic 
stress disorder, congenital causes? The 
list is huge and the needs are great. In¬ 
surance offers only limited coverage, 
providing help for a finite number of days 
or months - without regard to whether a 
client/patient is truly stabilized. Then the 
patient is sent home. 

There is inequity in mental health 
treatment. Yet, when extreme tragedies 
occur, we wonder why no intervention 
was performed. 

Let DC, as it once did, lead the way! 

Let’s reform and better perform mental 
health services in DC. Our mayor knows 
this better than anyone. He ran specific 
programs for retardation and has insight 
and understanding to lead the way. Let’s 
do it! 


To his surprise, each day brings him suc¬ 
cess and cheers 

Fulfilling all his hope and dreams, he 
rests in peace. 





PHOTO BY BRETT MOHAR 


Previously: We got back to the projects 
after showing the cops poor Miss Mary and 
her grandkids, all dead and bloody. Within 
minutes, another grandma came crying 
her little grandson gone missing. I say to 
myself, Lord don't tell me the killing got 
so close to us now. While I get search¬ 
ing on the third floor, the red emergency 
button on my walkie talkie goes dididi- 
didi. Calio say, “Come quick!" I enter the 
apartment Calio was in and he shows me 
a boy wrapped in a quilt and not moving. I 
think, Oh Lord, please please don't let he 
be dead. When Calio said, “He's breath¬ 
ing,” I prayed, God, please let this be 
the right kid. The grandmother and the 
mother come in a flash. We show them 
the boy in the closet. You shoulda seen 
the expression on them all face. The first 


thing out the grandma mouth, “Thank you 
Jesus. ” The feeling of this family really 
touches me.... 

With so many scares, everyone on 
high alert. Before I even knew this day 
would bring yet another tragedy, I told my 
homies, “We gotta make everyone safer. 
We gotta go out and get more whistles, 
batteries and walkie talkies.” 

Remember, the projects is a four-floor 
building. I said, “We need a safety plan. 
This is what we gonna do from now on: 
We gonna equip every family with whistles 
and those little string things you pull that 
go witibiti, witibiti and any other kind of 
security thing we can find 

We went to each floor and called a 
meeting with the families on that floor, 
letting everyone know that every 45 min¬ 


utes, we gonna do a count on the floor. We 
want people to stay still while we count. 
That way we can keep track of where 
folks are. 

We’ll be able to say, hey you seen Kev¬ 
in? And someone will say he out playing 
cards or dominoes and we know he ok. 

We not in prison, but that’s how they 
kept up with us there. You can use things 
you learn in prison and take them to an¬ 
other level. 

So Calio and another friend went out 
lookin’ for more whistles, batteries, and 
walkie talkies. 

Thirty minutes later, Calio hit me back 
on the walkie talkie. I responded quick, 
even though I was dozing off. 

I’m like “Whassup?” 

He responded, “Third, can you hear 
me good?” He called me “Third Ward,” 
because I was so well known there, in my 
uptown part of the hood. 

I say, “Yeah man. What’s good?” 

He panting like a pit bull in a fight and 
talkin’ real fast. He tell me, “I stop by 
my grandma, because folks say my cousin 
Tiffany hanging out on a balcony near my 
grandma earlier today. I went there look¬ 
ing for her. 

“Outside in the backyard, the lady next 
door say she seen Tiffany an hour ago on 


the balcony. But I don’t see Tiffany. 

“So I go inside my grandma house. You 
wouldn’t believe me, man, what hap¬ 
pened. My cousin Tiffany right there dead! 
Stabbed up, cut up, dead!” 

Calio crying and breathing all heavy, 
say, “It’s time to go to war.” 

Anything move, look dangerous, he 
ready to rock it to sleep, but I’m like, 
“Man I not playing with no guns.” 

He say, “They rock Miss Mary family to 
sleep. They just rock my cousin to sleep. 
You know they gotta have one of us on 
the list.” 

I tell him, “Man I can’t play with no 
guns.” 

He say, “Who gonna catch you?” 

I say, “Y’all can do what you wanna do, 
but when it comes to guns, leave me out. 

I tell him to come get me. I can’t do 
nothing, but I wanna see it. When he 
come, we hugged each other and I tell 
him it gonna be alright. 

We paddle to see Tiffany. I can’t believe 
it’s her all covered with flies and stinking 
like garbage that been out for a week in 
summer. I wanted to let her know some¬ 
thing. Even though she dead, I whisper to 
her rotting body, I told you, Tiff, what you 
done in the dark, it come to the light. 

(to be continued) 
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PREVIOUSLY: Dickerson receives an enve¬ 
lope from a Masonic agent undercover, 
and he and Kittie stop in a restaurant 
to open it. The envelope contains two 
letters. The first is an apology for the 
undercover nature of the envelope's de¬ 
livery, and the second is a poem robed in 
secret metaphor... 

“Pond of Atlantis?!” Kittie exclaimed, 
“Now I know the Masons don’t buy into 
superstitious nonsense like sunken utopias 
full of alien technology. What’s this sup¬ 
posed to mean?” 

“Pond . . . pond ...” I muttered to my¬ 
self thinking, “Hey babe, you know what 
the word ‘pond’ is British slang for?” 

“Beats me, a bowl of soup or a puddle 
of gravy maybe?” she replied, “No really, 

I don’t know.” 

“The Atlantic Ocean, “I answered, 
“which is named after Atlantis itself.” 

“Hence the Pond of Atlantis reference, 
“she finished. “Now, who is this young 
aristocrat the poem mentioned?” 


“Let’s see,” I began. “‘A paladin of Lib¬ 
erty . . . sworn to her cause’, that speaks 
of a soldier, one who crossed the Atlantic 
to fight for American freedom.” 

It says he was ‘be¬ 
loved of the Virgin’s 
land’s Worshipful 
Master!” Kittie said. 

“I’m assuming ‘Vir¬ 
gin’s land’ is a refer¬ 
ence to Virginia.” 

“And so far when¬ 
ever we’ve encoun¬ 
tered references to 
a Worshipful Master 
from Virginia ...” 

“Washington 
again?!” she asked, 
exasperated, “Haven’t we already been 
to his monument?” 

“Yes . . . and yes,” I answered, “ex¬ 
cept this clue isn’t about Washington, but 
someone who knew him, and was initiated 
by him: ‘Entered Apprentice at his hand . . 
.’ and all. And get this: ‘fought Freedom’s 


Fight by his side.’ It seems our young aris¬ 
tocrat fought in the Revolution.” 

“Why would a European nobleman help 
fight for American independence?” Kittie 
asked “I would think 
that he would see it 
as fighting against his 
own best interest.” 

“Actually,” I be¬ 
gan, “there are sever¬ 
al reasons a European 
nobleman might have 
fought in the Revolu¬ 
tion. He might have 
come from a country 
that would have ben¬ 
efited from Britain 
losing her colonies. 
He might have been enamored with ro¬ 
manticized notions of Liberty and Free¬ 
dom as if they were actual women. Hell, 
he might have just been bored and want¬ 
ed to see somewhere else in the world.” 

“Ok, smarty-pants,” Kittie chided, “so 
tell me which one it is.” 


“Well, funny thing is, I can actually 
think of someone who just might fit all 
three criteria.” I answered. “And the guy 
I’m thinking of was also initiated into the 
Freemasons under Washington’s authority, 
if not in lodge under Washington’s chair.” 

“So who’s the historical mystery-mason 
already?!” she asked, all patience in her 
voice gone. 

“The Marquis de Lafayette.” I answered 
straight-faced. 

“You mean the guy that the park across 
the street from the White House is named 
after?” she asked. 

“That’s the guy exactly!” I said, pound¬ 
ing my fist on the table for emphasis. 
“And that park is exactly where we’ll get 
our next riddle tomorrow.” 

But what I didn’t tell Kittie was that 
I had another appointment to keep that 
evening with the Illuminati operative 
we’d taken to calling Bowler Hat. Keep 
your friends close and your enemies closer 
and all. I just needed to figure out how to 
ditch Kittie. (to be continued) 



ILLUSTRATION BY LAUREN POOLE 


A * BILLY* LUCK*/ tl 

A BIT OF HISTORY, JUST A BIT... 


Skipper had always been compassion¬ 
ate on rights issues. Her parents had never 
been the sort of “poor White trash,” who 
could be cowed by the local Klan back in 
Alabama. Furthermore, it was Skipper - 
the year of her and Hastings’ betrothal 
- 1964 - who had insisted they make a 
generous $150 donation to the families of 
Denise McNair and other little girls who 
had died in the nefarious bombing of the 
Third Street Baptist back in Birmingham. 
Marsh had grumbled, but then he did sign 
the checks after all. 

The first few years of their marriage went 
swimmingly , but after Marsh won a seat in 
the US Congress in 1970, she realized her 
man’s eye was even capable of wandering 
away from her buxom countenance. 

Around August of 1968, in Clewall, 
Hertfordshire, England, a young Anglican 
curate named Norman 

Julian Runcie found himself in a genu¬ 
ine pickle. His sweet intended, Victoria 
Jones, had forgotten to 

employ proper birth control proce¬ 
dures. Now she abruptly announced she 
was “preggers.” Norman was panic-strick¬ 
en, for his candicacy as assistant curate to 
the Chapel of Blessed Marys and Margarets 
in Hantsfordshire had just been ap¬ 
proved by the local Bishop. Tragically, 
Runcie, more under the influence of John 
Barleycorn than John the Baptist, disap¬ 


peared into the Eagle And Claw for about 
thirty-six hours. 

When Runcie crawled out of the pub 
at dawn, nearly two days later, he was 
“Norm Rand,” stowaway on the ARGUS, 
a tramp steamer bound for Baltimore, 
Maryland. His clerical collar, surplice, 
and a jug of the best Episcopal commu¬ 
nion wine he could find. Upon debarking 
in the Port of Baltimore, “Rev” Rand soon 
found a home, first as a client; eventu¬ 
ally as assistant to “Father Willie,” the 
jake-leg preacher of the Helping-Up Mis¬ 
sion on Lexington Street. By 1972, Rand 
had completely smothered his Brit accent 
and snared, for aprice, the padre’s spot 
at the Ark Church Of The Last Resort, on 
New York Avenue, in the nation’s capital. 
Rev’ Rand enjoyed his notion that the Ark 
Church, co-captained by longtime warder 
Ms. Macedonia Greene, a woman of im¬ 
mense bodily proportions and endless 
compassion for the “Un-Saved,” was a 
true bulwark against the oozing mass of 
sleaze that ever threatened the good folk 
of Washington. 

(to be continued) 



By Gwynette Smith, Vendor 

Gayle remembered the place from 
carrying clothes that she donated there 
from time-to-time, She had been offered 
to see a couple of vacant suites.on one 
occasion. There was a good-size bedroom 
with a small refrigerator, and a bathroom. 
The one for families had a living room, 
and an additional bedroom.There were 
steps but not a lot before a landing, and 
it was an elevator building. In the kitchen 
downstairs were hotplates and microwave 
ovens for the occupants Outside were 
a swimming pool, a playground, a park 
area, and a parking lot. Security guards 
patrolled the grounds and building. 

Gayle's place was right across the 
street.She loved her home. It was near 
the subway and she could get to her job in 
twenty-five minutes from her front door. 
Although she had a car, she preferred to 
take the train as much as possible. Her 
parents had given her the down payment 
for the white SUV. 

Inside her apartment was entry hall 
with a guest closet . Across from it was 
a windowless bathroom. On the left was 


the living room and a large eat-in kitchen 
beside it it. Gayle often worked on her 
cases at the table there. On the right of 
the entry hall was a fairly large bedroom. 
She was taking her time to furnish the 
place to her taste. The pure white walls 
had bright accent walls in each room, ex¬ 
cept the bathroom. There was alaundry- 
room in the basement., and at the front 
door was a receptionist area. 

Gayle notified the management of her 
impending departure and did all the nec¬ 
essary things she had to do to prepare 
to leave. 

Soon the day arrived and with Buzz at 
the vet that he knew and liked. Gayle got 
ready TO GO TO LAX to an American Bar 
Association conference on consumer and 
juvenile delinquency law in Boston. 

LAX always impressed her as being 
mainly empty.That morning was an ex¬ 
ception. 

She thought Boston was a pretty inter¬ 
esting city, and she looked forward to her 
trip there.. She liked LA, but felt some¬ 
thing was missing. She wasn't really sure 
what it was. 

(to be continued) 










MY BEAUTIFUL DOVE: A Tribute to Dr. Maya Angelou 

By Phillip A. Howard, Sr., Vendor 


Love 

By Larry Garner, Vendor 


Thank you, for education, spiritual lifting, 
insight, beautiful thoughts and your great¬ 
ness as a human being. 

My beautiful dove has gone today, 
but your spirit lives on forever. 

My beautiful dove, queen of queens 
will always be remembered always. 

My beautiful dove who showed love 
to many around the world. 



My beautiful dove pain no more, 
rest in peace. 


Found image submitted by vendor Scott 
Lovell with the message "Important: she 
affected a lot of people " 


No matter how bad things were, 

No matter what you were going through, 

You gave me love. 

It could have been 2 o'clock in the morning, 
It could have been in the middle of the day, 
And for no reason at all, 

You gave me love. 

It didn’t matter what you had to do, 

It didn’t matter what you had to sacrifice, 
You gave me love. 

Thank you, Mom. 



This Summer! 

By Chino Dean Vendor 










Summer is the most important season of the year to grow. This summer I will begin my 
preparation for the Fourth of July holiday! The best thing about the summer is that it brings 
out beauty and more opportunity to keep happy. 

Klever will be traveling to the museum, and share his encounters there. My first venture 
with natural history! Pictures in the next issue, here are some pictures to enjoy for now, 
and a poem for your thoughts: 

Through the red skies with orange dyes 
equivalent to the beautiful blue, but yet brown eyes! 
The sun beam, the moon ’s dream 
the cloud and the wind, but rain and sin! 


o 


o 




O 


'rtf 




The blood drips of pain and agony 

as the blood drips drops for the pleasuring! 

Emotional ties to the emotion that dies! 

For our every deepest entity of love, 

bound to the heart's pump and the veins' stomp, 

that keeps our desire at its deepest! 


ILLUSTRATION BY CHINO DEAN 


The Yellow River 

Debbie Brantley Thurston, Vendor 

What kind of river would you 
like to pick? 

And what kind of water reach¬ 
ing through the nose would 
Carry you downward, physi¬ 
cally strong and forth? 

A Lackawanna River with a 
pearl inside a clam? 

What would carry you forth?? A 
gust of wind. New Jersey, a land 
of soft sneakers, would gather 
kindness inside for julep. They are kind to mint julep. 
Jeffrey asked kindly, mimicking David and Nelson. You 
please begin the begin. 

Starting relief to constantly sway. A sway of the finger, 
in the gloom, with a rose for jargon and a tape. 

On the tape, a recording of God, Himself, breathing 
His breath, bloody and forward. 

A tape suggesting a rhythm of white. (Bark white) 
Suggesting a blue study of purpose regarding a hymn 
from a hymnal. A rhythmic squeal of back handing. 
Standing down a child. The child white. 



My Anonymity 

By Elizabeth Bryant, Vendor 

I am going to my friend’s second anniversary with Alcoholics 
Anonymous (AA) today. I can break my own anonymity, but will not 
break hers. I’ve been in AA for almost eight years. I had a lot of 
support, but Jesus Christ was the only one who has kept me going. 

Some days are easier than others, but it’s never worth going 
back to drinking. I have a one-bedroom apartment, and owe it all 
to God and the other people in Alcoholics Anonymous. They gave 
me so much support. 

I am really sad today. My oldest daughter died from stage 4 
cancer just over a year ago. And five of my six grandchildren are 
in a foster home. Last I heard they were soon to be adopted, but 
I’m not going to leave it like that. I haven’t heard from my grandchildren in a year, and 
I really miss them. 

My other daughter, Bernice, recently had a miscarriage. I told her how sorry I was, 
and I wish there was more I could do. But nothing happens in God’s world by mistake. 

I wouldn’t tell anybody it gets better, but trust Him and don’t give in to drinking and 
drugging. Anybody that said it’s easy hasn’t had a real drinking or drug problem, but 
conquering it is worth it. 


The War in Our Backyard 

By Barron Hall, Vendor 

In the name of God gracious and merciful: just before Memorial 
Day, our leader sent troops to Nigeria to help with that country’s 
weak leadership. Mr. President, look outside your White House 
back door and you’ll see your own babies - I mean black, confused 
babies - killing each other in a war that’s been going on for at 
least two generations. If America doesn’t clean its backyard this 
violence is going to come to your front door. 

America has taken a people from its roots and committed so 
many atrocities to them that the only hope we have to save us 
is God himself. God has given his word that the people who have 
done this will suffer a terrible punishment if they don’t repent. I 
believe that there is no intention for us to have jobs or homes. America is so guilty, it 
is trying to get rid of its mistake no matter what. God says, “You reap what you sow.” I 
don’t see America repenting so I think that before long, God will have to step in. 

We might be poorer than poor, we might be in jail just trying to survive, we might be 
victims in drug-plagued neighborhoods, but we can’t forget who has brought us this far. 
Instead of getting high, pray. Instead of going to jail, pray. God will rescue those who 
want to be rescued. 





































Not Just o Customer 


By Elijah Cornish 

Vendor 


I have been selling Street 
Sense papers for two years on 
the corner in front of a CVS 
store. I have met a lot of in¬ 
teresting people from all walks 
of life as well as people with 
various jobs; for example, the 
DC Mayor, attorneys, city coun¬ 
cil members, waitresses, cus¬ 
todians, government workers, 
etc. My customers are more 
than customers to me because 
we have conversations about politics, family, church, 
religion, or everyday challenges of life. I like being 
a listener for my customers and I like them listening 
to me. They are my inspiration and I always try to 
inspire them as well. They are my group of support¬ 



ers, not just financially, but by showing they care and 
are concerned about me. So, to my support group 
(my customers), thank you so much for your support, 
for that is what keeps me striving more and more 
each day. A special thanks to Patrick (CVS manager) 
and his staff for the love and kindness they give and 
show me. 

If you need to talk or vent to someone, stop by to 
talk to me in front of the CVS. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Mr 


Housing/Shelter 

|~y| Clothing 

Outreach 

|w| Transportation 

Education 

Legal Assistance 

m F °° d 

Showers 

Medical/Healthcare 

JK Laundry 

Employment Assistance 



DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1-800-535-7252 


Academy of Hope: 269-6623 
601 Edgewood St, NE 
aohdc.org 



Bread for the City: 

265-2400 (NW) | 561-8587 (SE) 

1525 7th St, NW | 1640 Good Hope Rd, SE 
breadforthecitv.org 


hi 


Calvary Women's Services: 678-2341 
1217 Good Hope Road, SE 
calvarvservices.org 



Catholic Charities: 772-4300 
catholiccharitiesdc.org/gethelp 


ft 



Charlie's Place: 232-3066 
1830 Connecticut Ave, NW 
charliesplacedc.org 

BSGDS 

Christ House: 328-1100 
1717 Columbia Rd, NW 
christhouse.org 



Church of the Pilgrims: 387-6612 
2201 P St, NW 

churchofthepilgrims.org/outreach 

food (1 -1:30 on Sundays only) 



Community Council for the Homeless 
at Friendship Place: 364-1419 
4713 Wisconsin Ave, NW 
cchfp.org 


ft] 00 @ 


Community Family Life Services: 

347-0511 
305 E St, NW 
cflsdc.org 



Covenant House Washington: 

610-9600 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 
covenanthousedc.org 


asia 


D.C. Coalition for the Homeless: 

347-8870 

1234 Massachusetts Ave, NW 
dccfh.org 


ElEZIS 


Father McKenna Center: 842-1112 
19 Eye St, NW 
fathermckennacenter.org 



Food and Friends: 269-2277 
219 Riggs Rd, NE 
foodandfriends.org 

(home delivery for those suffering from 
HIV, cancer, etc) 

CD 

Foundry Methodist Church: 332-4010 
1500 16th St, NW 

foundrvumc.org/ministrv-opportunities 

ID (FRIDAY 9-12 ONLY) 

CDS 


Georgetown Ministry Center: 

338-8301 

1041 Wisconsin Ave, NW 
georgetownministrvcenter.org 


ft 0 0 HD 


a 


Gospel Rescue Ministries: 842-1731 

810 5th St, NW 

grm.org 

HQDiaH 

Jobs Have Priority: 544-9128 
425 Snd St, NW 
iobshaveprioritv.org 


ft]0 @0 


John Young Center: 639-8569 
119 D Street, NW 



Community of Hope: 232-7356 
communitvofhopedc.org 



Martha's Table: 328-6608 
2114 14th St, NW 
marthastable.org 



Miriam's Kitchen: 452-8926 
2401 Virginia Ave, NW 
miriamskitchen.org 


SHOD 


My Sister's Place: 

529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 
mvsistersplacedc.org 



N Street Village: 939-2060 
1333 N Street, NW 
nstreetvillage.org 


ft 


New York Ave Shelter: 832-2359 
1355-57 New York Ave, NE 



Open Door Shelter: 639-8093 
425 2nd St, NW 

newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 



Rachel's Women's Center: 

682-1005 

1222 11th St, NW 

rachaels.org 


ft 


w 




Samaritan Inns: 667-8831 
2523 14th St, NW 
samaritaninns.org 



Samaritan Ministries: 

1516 Hamilton Street NW | 722-2280 
1345 U Street SE | 889-7702 
samaritanministrv.org 


| 


Sasha Bruce Youthwork: 675-9340 

741 8th St, SE 

sashabruce.org 

nil 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

797-8806 

71 0 St, NW 

some.org 

EHIDHS® 


St. Luke's Mission Center: 333-4949 
3655 Calvert St. NW 
stlukesmissioncenter.org 


mm 


w 

0 

n 



Thrive DC: 737-9311 
1525 Newton St, NW 
thrivedc.org 


HsaiasQD 


Unity Health Care: 745-4300 
3020 14th St, NW 
unitvhealthcare.org 



The Welcome Table: 347-2635 


1317 G St, NW 

epiphanvdc.org/thewelcometable 



Whitman-Walker Health 

170114th St, NW | 745-7000 
2301 MLK Jr. Ave, SE | 797-3567 
whitman-walker.org 




to my doorstep! 


Subscribe to Street Sense 

■ 1 Year: $40 

■ 2 Years: $80 

■ 3 Years: $120 

| I want half of my purchase to 


benefit a vendor directly 
































































































































VENDOR PROFILE: ROBERTA BEAR 

By Eilidh Jenness, Editorial Intern 


Roberta Bear’s 
voice sounds like it 
could belong to the 
Fairy Godmother in 
the original produc¬ 
tion of Cinderella. 
But up until two 
years ago, when she 
started working with 
Street Sense, not 
many people had 
the privilege of hearing it. 

“I’m a very sensitive person. I’m very 
shy, so I’m trying to get out of myself and 
meet people and get the word [about 
homelessness] out,” she says, when asked 
about her goals with Street Sense. 

Bear graduated from Drake University 
in Des Moines, Iowa, with a degree in hu¬ 
man services. She has career experience 
working with special needs adults and 
children. “I’m a caretaker,” she summa¬ 
rizes, smiling. Despite being 57, this is 
still the profession to which she enthusi¬ 
astically hopes to return. 

On the street, Bear’s sweet disposi¬ 
tion has both advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages. She left her hometown, Chicago, in 
1984, to “take a vacation” to her uncle’s 
house after battling with a love-induced 
drug addiction, but her passion for taking 
care of others led her astray yet again. 
She wrestled with addiction and domestic 
abuse, which followed her for 11 years, 
until finding help at the Oxford House and 
The House of Ruth, both in DC. 

She says of the struggle, “I never 
went back [to Chicago], and my addic¬ 
tion followed me. I was just clean [not 
recovered], but of course when I found 
someone who was also an addict ...” At 
this she embarrassedly blushes and aban¬ 
dons the sentence. “It’s always men! It’s 
always men who I become attracted to 
and want to change, and then I get start¬ 
ed. I call it my man-picker. My man-picker 
is broken!” 

In this statement, Bear unknowingly 
connects with billions of both unsheltered 
and sheltered women around the world. 


Now in transitional housing and drug- 
free, Bear has a perspective that is jaded, 
yet hopeful. She has returned to her faith 
and has confidence that “God is changing 
and protecting” her. Bear’s favorite part 
about working with the newspaper is “get¬ 
ting to know the customers,” and she’s 
always amazed at the amount of love and 
concern some of her regulars show her. 
She is grateful for the men and women 
who encourage her to not “stay out here 
[in the cold] too long” and who care for 
her like family. 

If she could tell the public about any 
one thing, it would be the ease into which 
a person can fall into a life of poverty. 
“When I came from Chicago, I knew noth¬ 
ing about homelessness,” Bear says. “I 
had a sheltered life.” At this comment 
she pauses, as if to contemplate wheth¬ 
er by “sheltered” she means “naive” or 
“housed.” Perhaps it means, as it does for 
so many people in the city, both. 

“Homelessness can happen to anybody. 
... People need to know what homeless¬ 
ness is all about. We aren’t bums. I wasn’t 
born to be homeless. People need to un¬ 
derstand that a lot of us are trying to help 
ourselves.” 

Bear uses the money she makes sell¬ 
ing the paper for medicine and food. She 
enjoys watching action movies, eating 
Chinese food, and spending time with her 
friends and with “positive people,” espe¬ 
cially the ones who have their own inspi¬ 
rational stories to share, which encourage 
and motivate her. 

This month she will travel to Chicago to 
reunite with her family after many years. 
She is beyond excited for her trip. 

Bear sells Street Sense in the Van Ness 
neighborhood and at the Sunday Dupont 
Circle Farmers’ Market. When you see her, 
feel free to give her a big ol’ hug; it might 
just make her day. 
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Remember, buy only from badged 
vendors and do not give to those panhandling with 
one paper. 



Interested in a subscription? Go to page 15 for more information. 


Father's Day 

By Sybil Taylor, Vendor 

To all the fathers of the world: 

A day of love 
A day of kindness 
A day of sharing and caring 
Spending time with Dad 

Sharing memories with our father, grandfather, godfather, stepfather, two fathers, 
volunteer dads... dads are special. 

Sharing love with those who don’t have a father. Those children who have been aban¬ 
doned, unloved. Dads should be wonderful and great, full of joy and happiness. Fathers 
should be understanding and true. 

I want to thank my dad for showing me love, for caring and always being there for 
me through the hard times and the sad and tearful times of my life. I’ve suffered a lot 
of pain and heartache - but Dad was there for me. He’s a wonderful and special person. 

I love you dad! 

Happy Father’s Day to all dads! 




COLLAGES BY SYBIL TAYLOR 
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Sincerely, 






















